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proval by others. While evaluating one's own motives opens infi-
nite possibilities for error, Starch's results roughly parallel those
of Thomas and Shaffer.
Trying for more objective data on the relative strength of
human motives, EDWARD L. THORNDIKE discovered how much
money Americans spend annually for clothes, food, life insur^
ance, shelter, and the like. Several impartial judges estimated
which desires the various expenditures seemed to satisfy. Of 24
desires the following rated strongest: hunger, security, protection
against the elements, approval of others, and welfare of others,
Unhappily psychologists' lists of motives do not agree ver)
well, largely because motives are hard to identify and measure.
On the other hand, certain motives appear on most lists. ALBERT
T. POFFENBERGER, after surveying several studies, concludes that
the following list of desires is "most likely to be acceptable to
the majority of authorities": sensory stimulation (sights, sounds,
contacts, and the like), exploration and manipulation, approval,
self-assertion or domination, giving and receiving affection,
comfort (including security and protection), and association with
persons of one's own kind.
Incentives
Our drives and motives are always with us. We can no more
shake free from the regular recurrence of hunger or thirst than
we can escape death or taxes. On the other hand, our motivation
can be affected considerably by a number of temporary factors.
Incentives like reward and punishment, or praise and reproof,
are notable examples.
. The magic effect of a chocolate bar promised to fifth-graders
working multiplication problems was shown by CLARENCE J.
LEUBA. For a week he gave them ten-minute exercises in multi-
plying without reward. Then he promised each a chocolate bar
for improving a certain amount. Performance shot up 52%.
Combining incentives (rivalry, praise, and candy) he got a 62%